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. The Man Who Did 
Everything Backward 


Mr. Bob Namwen liked to do ev- 
erything backward. He even spelled his 
name backward. It didn’t make much dif- 
ference with his first name, of course, which 
was spelled the same backward as forward. 
But it made quite a lot of difference with 
his last name, so that you would not have 
recognized that he was the son of Mr. 
Ralph Newman, the bank manager. 

Mr. Namwen put his clothes on back- 
ward. He put his tie on behind his neck, 
buttoned his coat down the back, and put 
his hat on wrong end to. People would tell 
him he looked funny, but he would just 
laugh back and tell them they were the 
funny ones. 

He ate his food backward. When he ate 
soup, he held the spoon by the wrong end. 
When friends suggested he use the other 
end instead, he would get angry and tell 
them to stop interfering. 























In spite of all his difficulties, Bob Nam- 
wen got along remarkably well till the 
day he tried to drive the car backward. 
He had to take out the front seat to do it, 
and put the kitchen stool in its place. For- 
tunately, the car had automatic shift, and 
by twisting his left foot under him he could 
just reach the accelerator. He couldn’t get 
a foot on the brake, but he thought brakes 
weren’t good for much anyway. He bent 
his left arm around to hold the steering 
wheel, and held a mirror in his right hand 
so as to see through the windshield. He 
made a fine start, but unfortunately, was 
going too fast when he came to a corner, 
and not being able to reach the brake pedal, 
he couldn’t slow down. He got mixed up, 
too, which way to turn, and drove right off 
the road, down the precipice. The car was 
a total wreck, and so was he. 

Silly, you say. No one would ever be so 
foolish. But wait a minute. I think Bill 
was just as silly. 

Bill’s dad reads to him out of the Bible. 
“Children, obey your parents.” But Bill 
thinks he can get to heaven some other way, 
so he obeys Dad only when he knows Dad’s 
watching: If he thinks he can get away 
with it, he disobeys. 

And how about Mary? Her mother reads 
to her from Psalm 101, “I will set no 
wicked thing before mine eyes.” But Mary 
thinks she can get to heaven a different 
way, so she sits down with a lot of ques- 
tionable TV movies before her eyes, and 
does she ever get cross when Mother says, 
“Turn it off”! 

John’s Sabbath school teacher says, “Read 
the Bible.” John wants to get to heaven, 
but he thinks he can get there his own way, 
so he reads the comics instead. 

The sad thing about these other ways of 
getting to heaven is that they don’t lead 
to heaven at all. The Bible says, “There is 
a way that seemeth right unto a man, but 
the end thereof are the ways of death.” 
The only way to get to heaven is to be like 
Jesus. He said, “I am the way.” 

Let’s not try to get to heaven backward. 
It won’t work. 


Your friend, 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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When the Robbers Passed By 


By IVY R. 


A, la, la-la, la,” sang Pamela as she kept 

time with the rubber ball she was bounc- 
ing on the sidewalk near the kitchen win- 
dow. She had composed a little tune all 
her own to accompany the dance of the 
bouncing ball; and the tune, though it 
seemed to annoy everyone about the place, 
was still her tune, and for that reason, very 
sweet music to her ears. 

There it went again, “La la, la-la la!” 
Pete put his head out the window and threat- 
ened, “You sing that once more, Pamela, 
and I'll But he caught sight of Mr. 
Price coming through the gate, and he dared 





Only the moon knew the dark secrets of the night, 
and it saw the robbers breaking into several houses. 
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not to be so unmanly as to let Mr. Price 
know that he could become maddened at a 
silly little tune. 

Tessy, the Boston terrier, rushed out, bark- 
ing at Mr. Price, but as soon as she found 
who it was, she settled back in her ken- 
nel. Mr. Price said he wanted to talk to 
Grandma. 

The two children disappeared, as they 
had been taught to do when the grownups 
had business to discuss, but Pamela had not 
disappeared any more than just around the 
corner, where she could hear almost every- 
thing that was said. She was later to wish 
that she had not listened, for she would have 
felt much happier not knowing what Mr. 
Price had said. To page 2 
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Ruth and Sharon were still looking at the big house, when a large new car came in the driveway. 


prs skate past that pretty brick house 
again,” called Ruth as Sharon came roll- 
ing toward her. 

“I wish we dared to skate around through 
their driveway. Wouldn't it be fun?” 

Sharon looked at the long circular drive- 
way bordered by closely trimmed hedges and 
cedar trees. 

“Shall we dare to skate around it just 
once? The blinds are all closed. It doesn’t 
look as if anyone is home.” 

“I will if you will,” said Ruth. “Let's go.” 

Slowly, cautiously, the girls skated up to- 
ward the brick house, past lovely flower 
beds that bordered the velvety green lawn. 
They stopped before the arched doorway 
and just looked. 

“Wouldn't it be wonderful to be as fancy 
and rich as that?” whispered Sharon. 

“It must be all fancy on the inside, too,” 
said Ruth. “I should like to go up those stone 
steps and see what it looks like through the 
glass in the door.” 

“Oh, oh,” said Sharon. “Here comes a shiny 


new car right up this driveway. And the lady 
who's driving sees us!” 

Before the girls had time to skate away, 
the lady stopped the car and started up the 
stone steps. She turned to ask, “Did you girls 
wish to see me?” 

“We were just skating through your drive- 
way. We will go right away,” said Ruth. 

“We just stopped to look at your pretty 
house. It looks so nice on the outside,” added 
Sharon. 

“Would you like to come inside and have 
a cool drink? You look warm from skating 
so long.” 

Would they like to? Of course they would! 

After introductions were made, Ruth and 
Sharon removed their skates, laid them in the 
grass, and followed Mrs. Mason up the 
stone steps, through the big glass door, into 
the lovely house. They just stared when 
they saw the nice furniture, the delicate cur- 
tains, the beautiful drapes, the pictures and 
the lamps, and hardly dared to step on the 
deep rugs. 
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Mrs. Mason told them to sit on the daven- 
port while she went to the kitchen to fix 
a lunch. Sharon leaned back against the soft 
cushions and whispered to Ruth, “Don’t you 
wish we were fancy and had a house all 
shiny like this? If Daddy were only rich 
like Mr. Mason!” 

“I don’t think so,” said Ruth slowly. “One 
of our memory verses said that it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the king- 
dom of God. Maybe it is better not to have 
so many nice things. We might forget God.” 

Sharon was silent a moment. 

“I guess you're right, Ruth. But it would 
be nice to have some pretty things, if we 
could think of God first, of course.” 

Soon their hostess returned with a tray 
and tall glasses tinkling with ice, and a 


“Did she like to roller 
skate around your big 
driveway?” asked Ruth. 

“No, dear, my little 
Carol never could skate. 
She was crippled from 
birth. But she liked to hear me read stories 
and sing. But now that she is gone, this 
house is so lonely—so empty. All the pretty 
things in the world could never take her 
place.” 

“Won't you be glad, Mrs. Mason,” began 
Sharon, “when Jesus comes, because then 
your little girl will not be crippled any more? 
In the resurrection everyone will be perfect. 
It says so in the Bible.” 

“That's strange,” said Mrs. Mason. “I never 
could quite understand the way it was told 
the day of the funeral. It was so confusing. 





Roller Skates and the Resurrection 


By MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILL 


plate of dainty sandwiches and cookies. Set- 
ting the tray on a low table before the girls, 
she drew up a hassock and sat with them. 

“Now, this is cozy,” said Mrs. Mason. 
“Just help yourselves.” 

Ruth and Sharon hesitated. Mrs. Mason 
noticed and asked why. 

“It seems funny not to say grace before 
we eat,” said Sharon. 

“I beg your pardon,” said their hostess, a 
bit confused. “You may say grace if you 
wish. Which of you girls would like to?” 

“I will,” offered Sharon, and she folded 
her hands, bowed her head, closed her eyes, 
and said reverently, “Thank you, loving 
Father, for your gifts to us. Bless us as we 
gather around this little table in this lovely 
home. Bless Mrs. Mason, even if she is 
fancy, and make it easy for her to get into 
the kingdom of God. And may we all be 
ready to go to heaven with our loved ones 
when Jesus comes. Amen.” 

“Thank you, Sharon, for that sweet prayer,” 
said Mrs. Mason, as she passed the plate of 
sandwiches. Ruth noticed there were tears 
in her eyes as she drank her fruit juice. 

“My little Carol would have been about 
your age if she had lived.” 


But will you tell me what the Bible says 
about it?” 

Sharon and Ruth took turns explaining 
the resurrection, and how glorious it will 
be when Jesus comes in the clouds of heaven. 

“Do you know where in the Bible it tells 
about that?” asked Mrs. Mason. “I'd like 
to read it for myself.” 

“I think it is in the fourth chapter of 
First Thessalonians,” said Ruth. “We had 
it for a memory verse once.” 

Mrs. Mason went to the bookcase, and 
after searching for a moment, brought out 
a neatly bound copy of the New Testament. 

“Here it is. It was a gift from a dear 
friend many years ago. I am ashamed that 
I have not read it, but I have been busy with 
finding things to comfort me in my sorrow.” 

“When you learn to love Jesus by reading 
that little Book, He will give you comfort,” 
said Ruth. “It says in there that He will give 
you peace.” 

“I wish I could know the Bible as you 
girls do. Maybe it is not too late to begin 
now. Let me see; where is First Thessa- 
lonians?” 

“It’s near the back,” said Ruth, “just be- 
fore Timothy.” To page 19 
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TWO GOALS TO REACH 


By BETTY STIRLING 





CHAPTER FIVE: FREE TICKETS TO THE MOVIE 





BY THE time Thanksgiving vacation was 
over and Christmas on the way, Dave was 
getting along quite well at the junior high 
school. 

Since the navy bean episode, riding the 
“school special” had been more pleasant. 
General science was easier, too. Whenever 
some phase of evolution came up, Dave 
hunted for Bible texts and wrote them in 
his notebook along with the theories of 
some of the scientists. He always got good 
grades, so that didn’t worry him any more. 

All in all, the sailing was getting much 
smoother. Dave still wished that he could 
go to the academy, of course, but he was 
congratulating himself that everything was 
fine for the time being. So he was rather 
taken off guard one afternoon in social 
studies class. Miss Marcell was holding a 
handful of tickets of some kind in her hand. 
Dave wondered idly what she was planning 
to do with them. 

“On Thursday afternoon a picture is be- 
ing shown at the Palace Theater that I wish 
you to see,” said Miss Marcell. “It fits in with 
our studies very well. I have obtained free 
tickets for each of you.” 

She passed out the tickets rapidly as she 
continued talking. “This is a required as- 
signment, and I shall expect a written report 
of the film on Friday.” 

Dave looked in dismay at the ticket ly- 
ing on his desk. What should he do? He 
had never gone to a theater in his life. Would 
it be right to go this time? There had been 
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educational films shown sometimes at the 
church school. Wasn't this an educational 
film? 

As he looked at the name of the movie 
printed on the ticket, he remembered the 
advertisements out in front of the Palace 
Theater. No, he was afraid this wasn’t what 
a Christian should go to see. 

He argued in his mind whether he should 
speak to Miss Marcell about it now, but she 
was already discussing the day’s assignment. 
He stuck the ticket into his pocket. 

The Palace Theater was only a couple 
of blocks from the school. As the bus drove 
slowly past it that afternoon, Dave glanced 
at the pictures displayed in front of the 
theater. 

_"“Wow, isn’t that something?” Clayton 
asked loudly. “We get free tickets to see ] 
that blood-and-thunder show, and she calls 
it an assignment!” 

“We'll have to write reports,” said Carl. ‘ 

“Pooh!” snorted Clayton. “Who cares 
about reports? I was afraid I’d have to miss 
that show because my allowance money was@ 
gone. Now I'll get to see it—and free, at 
that!” He laughed loudly. 

Dave listened with some interest to this. 

So that was what an educational film in a 
theater was like. Evidently it wasn’t the place 
for him. But he was glad the other fellows 
didn’t ask him if he was going. 

He thought of the words of the MV 
Legion of Honor and the Junior Missionary 
Volunteer Pledge and Law. 











“I will honor Christ in that which I choose 
to behold. I will honor Christ in that to 
which I choose to listen. I will honor Christ 
in the choice of places to which I go. I will 
honor Christ in the choice of associates.” 
“I will be pure and kind and true.” “I will 
keep a level eye.” 

If he was to live up to all of that, he 
couldn’t go to that show, even if it meant 
an F grade. But did the Bible really have 
anything to say about such things? He would 
try to find out. 

During worship that night Dave decided 

bring up the question. 

“Dad,” he said, “does the Bible have any- 
thing to say against the movies? That is— 
I mean—does it say anything that we can 
apply to movies and such things?” 

His father smiled. “Of course, there 
weren't any movies at the time the Bible 
was written, but there were entertainments 
that weren't proper for Christians.” 

“But I want to know some verses,” said 
David. “I’ve heard all about how movies 
aren't good for us, and about how the wrong 
people are in the theaters, and we might get 
acquainted with them, and about how the 
movie stars aren’t good examples of Chris- 
tian characters. But I want to know some- 


Dave held the movie ticket in his hand. What should 
he do with it? He didn’t want*to be laughed at again. 
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thing from the Bible that 
applies.” 

“I'm glad to see that 
you are thinking seriously 
about these things,” Mr. 
Russel said. “I'll try to help 
you find a few verses. Suppose we begin with 
Galatians 6:7, 8.” 

Dave looked the verse up quickly. “‘Be 
not deceived; God is not mocked: for what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. For he that soweth to his flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption; but he that 
soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 
life everlasting.’ ” 





“If we plant our minds with what you said 
were ‘blood-and-thunder’ movies, we will 
grow rough, and unable to appreciate Chris- 
tian virtues,” said Mr. Russel. “But if we sow 
our minds with pure thoughts, and spend our 
time learning useful and important things, 
we will grow useful and important—and 
reap eternal life. The apostle Paul says in 
Ephesians 5:3, 4, 11, ‘But fornication, and 
all uncleanness, or covetousness, let it not 
be once named among you, as becometh 
saints; neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, 
nor jesting, which are not convenient: but 
rather giving of thanks.’ ‘And have no fel- 
lowship with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness, but rather reprove them.’” 











OCTOBER 


By MARY KELSEY 


Acorns are falling with a thud, 
Apples are yellow and red; 

A carpet of leaves on orchard sod 
In brilliant color spread. 


The blackbird gangs in high treetop, 
Plan in noisy chatter, 

Routes to take in southern hop, 
And who shall head the matter. 


Baby robin's grown so big 
You can't tell him from Father. 
The old wren's nest's not worth a fig, 
‘Twould leak in rainy weather. 


The frisky calf and noisy lamb 
Have both become so sober, 

It makes me certain as | am 
_That this must be October. 








“I suppose, from the description some of 
the fellows gave of the movie, that it could 
well be called foolish talking, even if it 
wasn't any worse,” said Dave. 

“But Dad,”. Romola spoke up, “what if 
the movie is a perfectly good picture? Would 
it be all right for Dave to go to the theater 
to see it?” 

Mr. Russel smiled. “Dave, what do you 
think about that?” 

“Well, no, I don’t think so,’ Dave said 
after a moment's thought. “Even if it didn’t 
hurt me to go, my example might lead some- 
one else astray. One of the other juniors 
from the church might see me go in, but not 
know what the picture was, and he'd say, 
‘Dave goes to the movies, so I can too.’” 
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“I think you've given a good answer,” 
said Father. “We should be careful of our 
example, as Paul says, ‘that no man put a 
stumblingblock or an occasion to fall in his 
brother's way.’” 

“I believe we should think on the ‘do’ 
side of questions, instead of always on the 
‘don’t, ” said Mother, who had been quietly 
listening. “Instead of always thinking, ‘don’t 
do this,’ or ‘don’t do that,’ we should try to 
build the good side of our character by do- 
ing good things. Then there isn’t time for 
the things that are questionable.” 

“That's right,” agreed Father. “Dave, look 
up 2 Peter 1:5-7.” 

Dave found the reference. “‘Add to your 
faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge; and 
to knowledge temperance; and to temperance 
patience; and to patience godliness; and to 
godliness brotherly kindness; and to brotherly 
kindness charity.’” 


ae 


“If we spend our time building our char- 
acters this way, we won't have idle time to 
waste on things that will not actively help 
us,” said Father. 

“I’ve read in history books that the theater 
and the fights and other such things were 
the most popular entertainment in Rome 
and in Greek cities about the time of Christ,” 
said Dave. “Do you suppose Paul and Peter 
might have had that in mind when they 
wrote these verses?” 

“They may have,” said Mr. Russel. “In all 
history Satan has tried to turn men’s hearts 
from God by exciting entertainment that 
completely filled their minds.” 

“I think that Philippians 4:8 sums up the 
matter very well,” said Mother. 

Dave found the verse. “ ‘Finally, brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things.’ 
That’s a good way to look at questionable 
things. Thanks a lot for showing me these 
verses, folks.” 

Dave put away his Bible and went up- 
stairs to his room to do his homework. He 
hated to think that Friday was coming soon, 
for then he would have to tell Miss Marcell 
that he hadn’t gone to see the movie. And 
that would start a new round of tormenting 
from Clayton and his gang. 


(Next week: Help From an Unexpected 
Source. ) 
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BE A BUILDER! 4 xs 


By ERNEST LLOYD /|/ 


Or sign on the side of the big dump 


truck going down the street impressed 
me. It read “City Demolition Company.” | 
concluded that it was one of a fleet of trucks 
operated by men employed by the city to 
wreck certain buildings in order to make 
room for new ones. And so the city had men 
to “tear down,” or “demolish,” hence the 
word “demolition.” 

It reminded me of some persons who seem 
to take pleasure in trying to tear down the 
reputation of others. But that is a poor busi- 
ness to be in, I can assure you. I would 
rather be a builder, wouldn't you? A builder 
like Robert Kramer. 

Robert was a kind and courteous boy. 
He seemed to enjoy helping people with 
their burdens, and was especially kind to 
women and children. He did all the polite 
things that we like to see boys and girls do. 
I do not think that Robert studied any book 








on etiquette. His kind deeds were prompted 
by his kind heart. 

One Sabbath morning a group of boys 
were talking together after Sabbath school 
regarding a member of their class whose 
irregular attendance was keeping the class 
average too low to give it a chance to win 
a pennant. 

“Let's have him put into another class so 
we can stand a better show.” 

“Yes, that’s the idea! He doesn’t fit in 
with us anyway. Just look at that ragged suit 
he’s wearing.” 

And so it went. Almost every boy in the 
group did his bit at “tearing down” John’s 
reputation. In the group was Robert Kramer. 
He had been silent, but at last he spoke, 
though rather slowly at first, as he did not 
wish to hurt the boys’ feelings. 

“I have been to John’s home,” said Rob- 
ert, “and I know his family is having a hard 
time of it. John’s mother has been a sick 
woman for nearly a year, and John has to 
do most of the house chores. That’s why he 
can't always be here on time—sometimes not 
at all. That’s why his suit is not as nice as 
it might be. But I wish you could see how 
gentle and good he is to his mother, and his 
little sister and brother. Perhaps we would 
not do as well as John if we were in his 
place.” 

The boys were quiet as Robert finished 
his remarks. You see the point. The other 
boys had been “tearing down” and “demol- 
ishing,” but Robert, with true courtesy, had 
“built up” the reputation of a good boy 
friend, and that was worth far more than 
getting a class pennant, you know. 

Our prayer: Dear Lord, we want Thy help 
to make us builders of the good. Help us to 
watch for chances to make others happy by 
kindness in deed and word. May we always 
remember that we are to think and act as 
Jesus did when He was a Junior in old 
Galilee. 
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Like this old car, Juniors who aren’t members of a Pathfinder Club need a push in the right direction! 


ONE EXCITING DAY 


ROBERT TYSON, Reporting) 


_ fire department had to rush in and 
put out a fire, as all the children watched. 
Worse yet, one of the firemen was overcome 
by smoke and had to be given artificial res- 
piration. 

Relax! It was just one of the spectacular 
stunts, carefully prepared ahead of time, 
which made New Jersey’s Pathfinder fair 
one exciting day packed with fun and action. 

There was a trained horse there—see him 
on the next page—who did all sorts of 
tricks, even drinking out of a pop bottle. 
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There was a demonstration of weight lift- 
ing, and a professional archer. Say, could 
he ever shoot those arrows! 

Then each club had a part. There were a 
drill down, demonstrations of first aid, cook- 
out technique, lean-to construction (see the 
pictures), how to identify trees, songs, knot 
tying, and a bicycle race. 

Just how so much was crammed into one 
day is hard to tell. But there’s one thing 
sure, New Jersey Juniors aren’t ald-fashioned. 
They are going all out for Pathfinder Clubs. 

















- WAS a rough, raw night in the little 
town of Skipness on the coast of Scotland. 
Miss Mary Cook, the postmistress, listened 
to the wind moan around her house, and 
huddled closer to the fire. 

“I'm glad I don’t have to go out in that 
gale,” she muttered, half aloud. “Why, the 
house feels as if it were going to blow away, 
sometimes. May God protect the seamen in 
such a storm—and any airmen, if they have 
to be flying tonight.” 

Thinking of the airmen reminded Miss 
Cook that a little while before, the United 
States Air Force had installed a radio beacon 
in Skipness, to broadcast a “radio beam” to 
guide pilots. It was to be used only in emer- 
gencies, and the authorities of the town had 
promised to switch it on whenever the Air 
Force asked for it. 

“I’m glad I’m not responsible for turning 
it on,” thought Miss Cook happily. “This 
is the sort of night it might be needed.” 

Hardly had the words gone through her 
mind when the telephone rang. “This is 
the U.S. Air Force,” said a voice. “Twenty- 
nine jet fighters are flying here from Iceland. 
They were due an hour ago, but have not ar- 
rived. In this storm they may all be lost. 
Our one hope for saving them is that emer- 
gency radio beacon. Could you see that it 
is switched on, please?” 

The voice tried to sound official, matter 
of fact. But Miss Cook detected worry and 
anxiety in every word. Twenty-nine young 
pilots were out over the Atlantic, buffeting 
that storm, lost in the gale, trying to find 
their way, trying to get home before their 
fuel ran out and they crashed, forever, into 
the cruel sea. The fire in the grate snapped 
warm, comfortable. But Miss Cook tore her 
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Mary Cook Save. 


THE EDITOR’S 


eyes from it. “I'll do my best,” she said. 

“Thank you so much,” said the voice, ob- 
viously relieved. 

Miss Cook hung up. Now what to do? 
It was one thing to promise to help; it was 
another thing to give that help. Could she 
battle her way through the storm alone? 

She grabbed her coat and started out the 
door. A sudden gust blew her back into the 
room again. She forced her way out and 
found her bicycle. It would have been safer 
to walk, but there was not a moment to lose. 
Twenty-nine pilots were an hour overdue. 

The key was kept by Mr. John Mac- 
Gougan, the carpenter. She must go there 
first. It was hard work pedaling into the 
wind. When she turned up a side street it 
was even worse. The wind threatened to 
blow her over. 

Mr. MacGougan was away, and Mrs. Mac- 
Gougan had settled down early, with the 
house closed up against the storm. Suddenly 
there was a great pounding on the door. She 
opened it fearfully, and the wind almost tore 
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it from her hand. “Why, Miss Cook!” she 
exclaimed. “Whatever brings you here on 
such a night? Come in and rest, you're 
blown ; 

“Thanks, but there’s no time to rest,” said 
Miss Cook. “We must turn the radio beacon 
on.” 

“We can’t go out to the beacon on a night 
like this,” protested Mrs. MacGougan. “Mr 
MacGougan is not home; and besides, it’s 
not our job.” 

“Mrs. MacGougan,” said Miss Cook 
quietly, “twenty-nine jet pilots are lost over 
the Atlantic, an hour overdue.” 

“Oh, excuse me,” said Mrs. MacGougan 
softly. “Of course we must help. I'll get the 
key.” 





aves the Jet Pilots 


EDITOR’S STORY 





“Listen!” cried Mary Cook. From high above, beyond 
the clouds, came the unmistakable roar of the jets. 
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She brought it quickly. “You won't need 
to come with me,” said Miss Cook. “I can 
turn it on myself.” 

“Don't be silly. We're doing this together,” 
said Mrs. MacGougan. 

The wind shrieked around them as they 
pushed their way along. It bent trees, snapped 
twigs, whipped the dust of the road into 
their faces. 

But they did not stop till they had reached 
the beacon and closed the switch. “At last,” 
they sighed, as the radio tubes began to 
glow dull red, and they knew the signal was 
going out. “May the good Lord bring those 
boys safely home.” 

They leaned against the wall, panting from 
the exertion. Angry clouds scudded across 
the sky so they could hardly see. And the 
noise of the wind made it impossible to 
hear anything else at all. 

There was a brief lull in the gale. 

Suddenly Miss Cook clutched Mrs. Mac- 
Gougan by both arms. “Listen! Do you hear 
it? Do you hear it?” 

“Hear what?” 

“The planes. Our boys. They’ve made ict. 
Listen!” 

Mrs. MacGougan did listen. From high 
above, beyond the clouds, came the unmis- 
takable roar of jet planes flying in from the 
sea. 

“Thank you, God,” the women murmured 
reverently. And those pilots were thankful, 
too, that someone had been willing to brave 
the storm to help them. Later, Mr. and 


i To page 19 
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Rain, Snow, and 


Answering requirement 1: 


Hail 


“Be able to explain how each of 


the following is formed: fog, rain, dew, snow, hail, frost.” 


By HARRY BAERG 


MV HONOR We talk about the weather, 
but do little about it. In 
fact, there is not very much 
we can do about it, for 

Pin at God still sends the rain on 


the just and the unjust as 
He wills. But we can learn 
why it changes so often. 

The Garden of Eden was not watered by 
rain but by a heavy mist or dew. At present 
there is still plenty of dew at times. Where 
does it come from? The air or the ground? 
Actually it comes from both places. Usually 
dew that is seen on the car top, telephone 
wire, or fence is condensed from the evap- 
orated water vapor present in the air. The 
air cools as evening comes, and this moisture 
condenses into little droplets on metal and 
other surfaces. 

The drops that we see on the tips of grass 
blades and the ends of leaves have likely 
come from the plant itself. They are drawn 
from the ground by the roots. In the day- 
time this moisture is evaporated into the air, 
but at night, because the air is cooler, it 
condenses on the plant itself. 

In cold weather the same things happen, 
except that the dew freezes and forms hoar 
frost on wires, twigs, and grass to beautify 
the world. Of course, most of this comes 
from the air, because the plants are usually 
not drawing up moisture at a time when 
frost forms. 
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One of the worst fogs in history blanketed 
London, England, about two years ago. It was 
so dense that even in the daytime cars had 
to be guided by people on foot. What is 
this fog? What causes it? Why is it so dense 
in cities? Perhaps we can find the answers 
to these questions. 

Fog is something like a low cloud and is 
made up of water vapor, but it is formed 
in a different way than clouds are. When 
fog forms over the ocean it is usually the 
result of a current of cold water flowing 
under a warm, moisture-laden wind. The 
cold of the water condenses the moisture in 
the air, and the many tiny droplets formed 
cause a fog that is dense near the water 
but thinner higher up. 

Sea fogs often blow in over land, and 
most of our coast areas are quite foggy in 
spring and fall. Cities that are bothered with 
“pea soup” fog or dense smog are those in 
which fogs combine with city smoke. Water 
vapor forms from the invisible air moisture 
more easily if it has some object to con- 
dense upon. When there is dust or smoke in 
the air the water vapor forms on these tiny 
particles of dust or soot, and there is a 
dense fog as a result. The greenish color of 
the fog, owing to the smoke, gives it the 
name “pea soup.” 

On land, fog will sometimes form on still 
nights or days when the earth cools and the 
air is full of moisture. Fog collects in smaller 











ravines and valleys and flows into larger 
valleys, making a thick blanket of fog. The 
process is actually somewhat more compli- 
cated than has been described, but this will 
help you to understand it. In arctic regions 
fog will sometimes freeze and form a “white 
out.” Then all is light, but a man may drive 
a team of dogs without being able to see 
them. 

When the droplets of moisture in a fog 
become heavy and settle, or the sun evap- 
orates them rapidly and the fog is more or 
less thinned, the vapor is referred to as a 
mist. You may also have seen a mist when 
the hot sun came out after a heavy rain 
in summer and evaporated the moisture. 
Haze, strictly speaking, is smoke or dust in 
the air. When this is thick enough it may 
also be called “smog.” 

Clouds, as said before, are similar to fog 
but are higher up. When the moisture in 
clouds is chilled, the droplets unite, and as 
they become larger they drop, and there is 
rain. This chilling can be 
caused in various different 
ways. Most rains along the 
coast fall when warm, mois- 
ture-laden winds from the sea 
flow over a cold sea coast. 
If they are then blown against 
mountains and have to rise 
to higher, cooler air, there is 
still more rain. In the interior 
there is rain when a cold air 
mass meets what is called a 
“warm front,” or warm, moist 
southern air. Thunderstorms 
are caused by winds that blow 
straight up. The heat of the 
sun warming the earth causes 
this air to go up. As it does 
so it blows the clouds higher 
into the cold air, and they 
are chilled. Then sudden rain 
falls. 

Snow is formed in the same 
way as is rain, except that the 
temperature is below freezing, 
and instead of raindrops, 
many ice crystals are formed. 
These are the snowflakes. 
Look at a snowflake with a 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


What makes the clouds? Why is 
there snow? Read this article and 
you will find out all the answers. 





magnifying glass when you have a chance. 
It is a wonderful thing! Every part is per- 
fect and balanced. All snowflakes are built 
on a six-sided plan, yet no two are exactly 
alike. At times they are large and flaky, at 
other times like sugar crystals. 

The updrafts mentioned in connection 
with thunderstorms are also the cause of 
hail. Raindrops are rapidly carried upward 
to the high cold air. In this quick freeze 
they change to ice and fall down to earth. 
Such hail is usually small in size and does 
little damage, but often these particles of ice 
are caught by another gust of wind and car- 
ried up through masses of ice and snow. 
They grow in size and come down again. 
This may happen as many as twenty or 
thirty times. Then by the time the hailstones 
reach the ground they may be as large as 
apples. 

Fortunately, hail does not come so often as 
rain does, or farming would be discouraging. 

To page 19 
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How to Make a Buzzer 


By LEONARD MITCHELL 


A-di-da-dit da-da-da da-da dit. . . . Don- 

ald listened closely as the telegraph buz- 
zer in his bedroom sounded out a message. 
His chum Richard was calling him. “C-O-M-E 
O-N O-V-E-R. D-A-D B-R-O-U-G-H-T A 
G-A-L-L-O-N O-F I-C-E C-R-E-A-M.” 

“Tally-ho!” shouted Donald as he raced 
down the stairs, not waiting to hear more. 
Sure enough, when he reached his friend’s 
house, everyone was sitting around with 
plates loaded with ice cream. “Good thing 
you came as fast as you did,” said Richard. 

“Good thing we rigged up that telegraph 
system yesterday, or you couldn't have called 
me so quickly,” said Donald. “Guess I've got 
the JUNIOR GUIDE to thank for this dish of 
ice cream. Er, and of course, you too, Mrs. 
Brainerd,” he added, as Richard’s mother 
placed a heaping bowl before him. 

A buzzer like the one Donald and Richard 
used is not hard to make—especially now 
you know how an electromagnet works. The 
diagram shows you what to do. 

You need a block of wood, a tin can, three 
wood screws a half inch long, three bolts an 
inch long and 3/16 inch in diameter, eight 
nuts to fit them, a large-headed nail, and 
some No. 28 enamel-covered wire. 

I used a block of wood five and a half 
inches by two and a quarter by three quarters. 
A larger piece will work as well. Half an inch 
in from each end, drill holes for the bolts 
that will connect the electric wires. Drill 
these holes the same way you did for the 
switch last week, boring up from the bottom 
with a drill just large enough to take the 
nuts, and then finishing with a drill just large 
enough for the bolt. 
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It is good to cut two pieces of tin three 
quarters of an inch square, punch a hole in 
the middle large enough for the bolt, and 
place them next to the wood before tighten- 
ing the bolts in position. These are handy for 
soldering to later. These bolts are now known 
as binding posts. 

To make the electromagnet, measure two 
and a half inches from the “A” end of the 
block. Get a nail about an inch long with 
a large head. Drive it through a piece of 
cardboard an inch square, and then hammer 
it into the wood until half an inch is above 
the wood, and stop. Wrap around this nail 
five hundred turns of No. 28 wire, leaving 
about six inches loose at each end to work 
with. Then very carefully snip the cardboard 
close to the wire, so it looks neat. Wrap the 
wire with friction tape, or sticking plaster, 
which looks better. 

The buzzer arm is made from the tin 
can. Cut.a strip half an inch wide and four 
and ‘a half inches long. Bend it three eighths 
of an inch from one end, then bend it the 
other way three quarters of an inch farther 
in. Make a small hole in the center of the 
short bend, and screw it to the wood one 
inch in from the “A” end of the wood. 

Now for that horseshoe-shaped piece. Cut 
a strip of tin can three quarters of an inch 
wide and four inches long. In the very middle 
punch a hole just large enough for a bolt 
to go through easily. Bend the tin as shown 
in the diagram. Come in on each end three 
eighths of an inch, for the first bends, and 
make the second bends an inch beyond those. 
The top of the horseshoe should be an inch 
and a quarter wide. Punch small holes in 











the centers of the short bends, and screw into 
the wood about an inch from the “B” end. 

Put a bolt through the hole in the top of 
the horseshoe, with a nut on each side of 
the tin. Tip: It helps a great deal to solder 
a small piece of tin on the underside, beside 
the hole, so it will catch the lower nut and 
keep it from turning. 

All that remains to do now is to finish the 
wiring. The ends of the wire coming from 
the electromagnet should be cleaned with 
sandpaper. Then one is soldered to the square 
piece of tin under the “A” binding post, and 
the other end is soldered to the buzzer arm. 
A short piece of wire should then be cleaned 
and soldered from the other square piece of 
tin at the “B” binding post to the horseshoe. 

Screw down the bolt in the horseshoe till 
it touches the buzzer arm. Now examine the 
buzzer, and see if you have put it together 
right. Imagine the electricity comes in at 
binding post “A.” It runs down the wire to 
the electromagnet, round all the turns, and 
back to the bottom of the buzzer arm. It goes 
through the buzzer arm to the bolt in the 
horseshoe, up to the horseshoe, and down to 
the little piece of wire, along it, and finishes 
at binding post “B.” 


The electricity must go this way, or your 
buzzer won't buzz! You see, for the buzzer 
to work right, certain things must happen. 
When the electricity flows through, the elec- 
tromagnet pulls the buzzer arm down. But 
the minute the buzzer arm is pulled down, 
it no longer touches the bolt in the horse- 
shoe—and the electricity stops flowing. Of 
course, the moment the electricity stops, the 
electromagnet stops pulling. And the instant 
that happens, the buzzer arm snaps back— 
and touches the bolt again. This closes the 
circuit, as electricians say, and the electricity 
starts flowing again. This makes the magnet 
work, and pulls the buzzer arm, which opens 
the circuit once more, and stops the magnet, 
and so on, over and over again. 

Connect your buzzer to the battery. It 
should sound off merrily. If it doesn’t, adjust 
the bolt in the horseshoe by turning it up or 
down. If, after it has been buzzing for a 
while, it stops, rub the places where the 
bolt and the buzzer arm come together with 
sandpaper, and it should start again all right. 

There is an easier way to make a buzzer, 
but it costs more money. I'll tell you about 
it next week, and how to set up the telegraph 
system. 


HORSESHOE 
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Mary Cook Saves the Jet Pilots 


From page 13 


Mrs. MacGougan and Miss Cook were flown 
to London as guests for the day of the com- 
mander of that Air Force base. “Not one of 
these people was under the slightest obli- 
gation to do anything for us,” explained the 
officer. 

Don’t you like people who do kind things 
they don’t have to do? Remember, when we 
were being blown out to sea by the winds 
of temptation and sin, Jesus risked His 
life—He gave His life—to help us get safely 
home to heaven. 

Let’s invite Him to be the Guest in our 
heart every day. 


Roller Skates and the Resurrection 
From page 5 


“Here it is,’ Mrs. Mason said as she be- 
gan to read a few verses silently. Then she 
read aloud. 

On through the chapter she read. Sharon 
and Ruth listened attentively. They were 
familiar verses, memory verses they had 
learned in Sabbath school. When the reading 
was ended, Mrs. Mason asked many questions, 
which the girls answered as best they could. 
Finally Mrs. Mason looked at her watch 
and said, “Oh, my dear girls, I hope I have 
not kept you too long. I hope your mothers 
will not be worried. It’s nearly five-thirty. 
It’s too far for you to skate home. Let me 
take you in the car. I will stop at the office 
for Mr. Mason on my way back.” 

Thanking their hostess most graciously, 
they picked up their roller skates and climbed 
into the big car beside Mrs. Mason. What a 
thrill it was to ride in it! All too soon they 
reached home. 

“Thanks a lot, Mrs. Mason, for every- 
thing.” 

“And thank you, too. You girls have 
helped me more than you will ever know. 
Come back and visit me again—and skate 
on my driveway any time you wish!” Wav- 
ing gaily to the happy girls, Mrs. Mason 
drove down the street toward the office to 
meet her husband. 

After supper she reread the precious verses 
in the little Book. She told her husband about 
her visitors, and showed him the little Bible 
that had given her comfort. 


“And they prayed for me,” she told him. 
“They prayed that the loving Father would 
bless me, even if I were ‘fancy,’ and make it 
easy for me to get into the kingdom. I plan 
to read this little Book, study it, so that I 
can learn to live. 1 want to be prepared to 
go to heaven with little Carol when Jesus 
comes. 

“And so do I,” said Mr. Mason. “Suppose 
we start reading the Bible together—tonight.” 


Rain, Snow, and Hail 
From page 15 


Some areas are hailed out quite regularly, 
while others miss it just as regularly. In 1950 
over one million acres of Alberta’s wheat 
crops were hailed out, but usually hail strikes 
in a much smaller area. One field may be 
hailed out completely, while the next one 
may be left untouched. 

I remember a hailstorm during my child- 
hood that took part of our crop and most of 
our garden. We children were all sent rush- 
ing around to hold pillows against the in- 
side of the windowpanes to keep them from 
breaking. The hailstones that time were 
about the size of mothballs. 

At other times they are the size of golf 
balls. Then they may kill chickens and can 
do considerable damage if numerous enough. 
Probably the record size for a measured hail- 
stone was one that fell in Nebraska in 1928. 
It weighed one and a half pounds and meas- 
ured seventeen inches around. It must have 
been as big as a large cantaloupe. Imagine 
being struck by one like that! 

It is not often that these big hailstorms 
strike cities, but in 1926 hailstones the size 
of baseballs did two million dollars’ worth 
of damage in Dallas, Texas. In 1923 near 
Rostov, Russia, peasants rushed out to bring 
in cattle from an open field when a hail- 
storm threatened, and about twenty of them 
were killed by the hailstones. The worst 
recorded hail disaster of modern times took 
place in northern India in 1888 when 250 
peasants lost their lives in one storm. 

In the Old Testament we are told of a 
battle in which hailstones killed more of 
the Amorites than did the Israelites (see 
Joshua 10:11). This took place on that 
memorable day when the sun stood still upon 
Gibeon. In Revelation 16:21 we are told of 
another hailstorm yet to take place when the 
seventh plague will be poured out just be- 
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fore the second coming of Christ. The hail- 
stones at that time will be about the weight 
of a talent, or fifty-eight pounds. This hail 
is stored for the day of battle, we are told 
in the thirty-eighth chapter of Job, verses 
22 and 23. The Lord will use it as His 
weapon against Satan's hosts in the battle 
of Armageddon. 





When the Robbers Passed By 
From page 3 


When he had gone, she scurried down 
to the beach to find Pete. If Pete was not 
close to the house, she was certain to find 
him down on the beach chasing blue soldier 
crabs as they marched along in a grand 
parade. 

Grandma’s house was on the cliffs, and 
when a person wanted to go down to the 
beach he had to go by a stairway cut out 
of the rocks. There were other big rocks 
hiding most of the view of the beach, and 
Pamela could not see Pete until she was 
right down on the sand. 

He was chasing the soldier crabs as she 
had expected. They had suddenly decided 
to split up into several companies, and Pete 
was trying to draft them all into one army 
again. Pamela laughed with delight because 
the first company raced him to the surf’s 
edge and were sinking fast in the soft wet 
sand. 

“Pete, come here! Hurry!” she yelled ur- 
gently, remembering that her mission to 
the beach had started out as something very 
important. 

Pete guessed by the tone of her voice that 
she had heard what Mr. Price had come 
for, and rushed up the beach. 

“What's new?” he asked, forgetting that 
not many minutes ago he had been breath- 
ing all kinds of threatenings at her. 

“O Pete, something terrible. Mr. Price got 
a call from the police in town to say that 
two young men have escaped from jail, and 
are somewhere along the coast road, right 
near here. They have guns, and have already 
broken into several weekend cabins and 
stolen supplies and clothing to help them 
get away from here. Mr. Price wanted Mother 
and Grandma to know, because he knew that 
Granddad and Daddy had gone to the city on 
an Ingathering trip, and would not be back 
for several days. He watned Grandma to 
lock all her doors and windows securely, 
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and make sure that Tessy would be where 
she could arouse us if anyone tried to break 
in during the night. 

“Lands! My lands!” gasped Pete, quite 
as impressed as Pamela wanted him to be, 
but Pamela was too stirred up now to think 
how well she had surprised her brother. 

“What are we going to do?” Pamela de- 
manded. 

“Did Grandma tell you?” he queried. 

“Oh, no,” and Pamela was quite un- 
ashamed of her eavesdropping. “I listened to 
every word. It was awfully scary standing 
thete with my ear pressed to the corner, 
listening.” 

“If you had not listened, you wouldn't 
have to be frightened about anything. Now 
you're going to toss and turn and sweat in 
your bed all night, listening in between 
breakers on the beach for someone creeping 
about the house.” 

“Tll have company, anyway.” 
tossed a meaningful look at him. 


Pamela 
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Who Was He? 
By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


His home was in Derbe. 

His mother was a Jewess, his father a Greek. 

His mother and grandmother were devout Chris- 
tians, and from a child he was taught the Holy 
Scriptures. 
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The two walked slowly along the beach 
and up the steps, but as they walked, they 
peered and listened, afraid that the crim- 
inals might be lurking in the shadows be- 
hind the rocks. 

Grandma and Mother were in the living 
room talking, and the talk was about pis- 
tols and guns. Grandma had shown Pete 
Grandpa's pistol last time he came to the 
beach for a visit, and he knew that Grandma 
hadn't the faintest idea how the thing 
worked. He smiled a little, even though 
cold chills were bringing out goose pimples 
on his arms. 

He and Pamela made noises so that the 
women would know they were in the kitchen, 
and the conversation inside abruptly ended. 
Grandma was drawn and white looking, and 
Mother, even composed Mother, showed 
some signs that the bad news was affecting 
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her. Never a word about Mr. Price’s visit 
passed between the adults and children dur- 
ing the evening meal, but thoughts and pic- 
tures were racing secretly through every 
mind. 

Mother hustled the children off to bed 
extra early, saying that they had had a long 
day and needed to get an early rest. 

The ocean boomed furiously with the 
coming of night, and a moaning, disagree- 
able wind sniveled around the eaves of 
Grandma’s cottage and talked to the old 
pear tree that grew close to the living room 
window. The pear tree kept answering back 
in raspy whispers, and Pamela thought all 
the time that it was warning the wind, “Here 
they come. They're walking up the beach. 
Now they're on the first step, now the sec- 
ond; now they are listening, trying to find 
out if there is a dog.” 

Just then Tessy began to bark. In the next 
room Pete shivered with dread. If only 
Dad were here everything would be all 
right. Or even if they had told Mother they 
knew what Mr. Price had come for, Mother 
would have spoken some reassurance to 
them. Mother was always so calm and trust- 
ing, and seemed to know how to handle ev- 
ery situation the right way. If any diff- 
culty got beyond her strength, she knew God 
would always see her through. 

Between breakers booming and _ hissing 
on the beach Pete and Pamela could hear 
Mother’s voice, and although the waves 
would not let them hear all, they knew that 
Mother and Grandma were praying for 
God’s protection. Mother was reading to 
Grandma from the Bible. 

“In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust: let 
me never be put to confusion. . . . Be thou 
my strong habitation, whereunto I may con- 
tinually resort: . . . for thou art my rock 
and my fortress. Deliver me, O my God, 
out of the hand of the wicked, out of the 
hand of the unrighteous and cruel man.” 

There was one thing that worried Mother 
more than thieves ever could, and that was 
that poor Grandma often had bad heart at- 
tacks, and she feared that if any real trouble 





came, it might kill her. She must encour- 
age Grandma to trust completely in God. 

Through the long hours the ocean moaned 
and yelled, and the wind and the pear tree 
conspired to keep Pete and Pamela awake 
and in distress. But they too were in Mother's 
prayers, and it gradually seeped into their 
minds that since Daddy and Grandpa were 
away from home doing God’s work, He 
would protect them. Finally they fell asleep. 

The moon alone seemed to know the dark 
secrets of the night, and it watched as two 
criminals broke into the Ben Price tool and 
equipment shed and helped themselves to 
all they wanted. It saw them rob Paul Price 
at his home, of a fine overcoat. It watched 
farmhouses and barns and holiday cabins 
broken into for many miles along the coast 
line that haunted night. 

Angels were guarding the home where 
Pamela and Pete lay sleeping, and it seemed 
almost as if there had been a sign on the 
doorposts of that cottage, even as the Is- 
raelites had blood sprinkled on their doors 
the night the destroying angel passed through 
Egypt, for as the news passed from farm 
to farm the following day, it was learned 
that. Grandma’s house was the only place 
that the marauders had passed by. 

Of course Pete and Pamela confessed to 
having known all about Mr. Price’s mes- 
sage, for they wanted to tell Mother how 
they, too, had prayed in the night, and 
wanted to have a part in the thanksgiving 
for God’s mercy and protection. 

“Just think, Grandma,” Pete said that 
evening at suppertime, “the house north 
of us was broken into, and the house on the 
south of us was robbed. Wouldn't I like to 
know how God persuaded those villains 
to keep away from our house! It wasn’t be- 
cause of Tessy barking either, because almost 
all the farmers for miles must have had 
dogs barking in the night. I heard several.” 

“Whatever God @id, I am certainly glad 
I have learned to trust Him,” said Mother. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


IV—How Job Learned Patience 


(OCTOBER 23) 


Lesson Texts: Job 1:1-5, 13-22. 


Memory Verse: “But he knoweth the way that 
I take: when he hath tried me, I shall come 
forth as gold” (Job 23:10). 


Guiding Thought 


When we think of Job, we think of patience; 
and when he think of patience, we think of Job. 
The name and the virtue go together—the pa- 
tience of Job. James, writing to the believers who 
found it hard to stand the oppression of their 
wealthy employers, said, “Ye have heard of the 
patience of Job” (James 5:11). 

The story of Job, whom Satan tormented per- 
haps more than any man except the Son of God 
Himself, is given us to show the spirit in which 
we must accept trials. Job suffered loss of property; 
he was bereaved of his children; his hired help 
met with a fatal accident; he was stricken with a 
painful illness; his wife failed to stand by his side 
spiritually; his best friends misunderstood and 
misjudged him; yet, in all this, the Bible tells us, 
he “sinned not.” 

“The history of Job had shown [shows] that 
suffering is inflicted by Satan, and is overruled by 
God for purposes of mercy.”—The Desire of Ages, 
p. 471. 

ASSIGNMENT 1 


Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 
Satan Gains Permission to Torment Job 
1. What reputation did the patriarch Job 
have among his countrymen? (Job 1:1.) 
2. Of what did Satan accuse Job before God? 
(Verses 9-11.) 


NoTE.—Satan tried to argue that Job served 
God only because he was blessed and protected by 
Him—that Job’s love was merely selfish. He 
wanted to prove that if Job suffered bereavement 
and loss, sickness and discouragement, he would 
become discouraged and give up his faith in God. 
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3. How did God give Satan permission to 
test Job’s fidelity? (Verse 12.) 


ASSIGNMENT 3 
Calamity Strikes Job 


4. What three calamities did Satan first bring 
upon Job? (Job 1:13-17.) 

NoOTE.—"'Satan works through the elements also 
to garner his harvest of unprepared souls. He has 
studied the secrets of the laboratories of nature, 
and he used all his power to control the elements 
as far as God allows. When he was suffered to 
afflict Job, how quickly flocks and herds, servants, 
houses, children, were swept away, one trouble suc- 
ceeding another as in a moment. It is God that 
shields His creatures, and hedges them in from the 
— of the destroyer.’—Counsels on Health, p. 

0. 


5. While he was still staggering under the 
blow of losing his animals and his servants, 
what further tragic news was brought to Job? 
(Verses 18, 19.) 

NOoTE.—Although Job was heartbroken with 
grief, yet he submitted to God's will. “In all this 
Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly” (verse 
22). 


6. Unable to shake Job’s faith in God by 
touching his possessions and loved ones, how 
did Satan next tempt Job to forget and distrust 
God? (Job 2:7, 8.) 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
Job’s Friends Try to Discourage Him 
7. How did Job’s wife try to discourage him, 
and how did Job reply to her? (Job 2:9, 10.) 
8. Who came to sympathize with Job in 
distress? (Verses 11-13.) 


NOTE.—One by one Job’s friends tried to ex- 
plain the reason for his many trials. Eliphaz argued 
that he must have sinned, inasmuch as he was 
so greatly afflicted. Bildad suggested that his chil- 











dren must have done something wrong to bring 
violent death upon themselves. . . . 

“Job’s professed friends were miserable com- 
forters, making his case more bitter and unbear- 
able, and Job was not guilty as they supposed.”— 
Testimonies to Ministers, p. 350. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 
Job Refuses to Become Discouraged 


9. In what words did Job show that in all 
his calamities and sickness and discouragement 
he believed God’s plan for him was being worked 
out? (Job 23:10.) 


10. How did he express his _—— to 
submit to any trials God might allow to come 
to him? (Job 13:15.) 


NOTE.—"Into the experience of all there come 
times of keen disappointment and utter discour- 
agement,—days when sorrow is the portion, and 
it is hard to believe that God is still the kind 
benefactor of His earthborn children; days when 
troubles harass the soul, till death seems preferable 
to life. It is then that many lose their hold on God, 
and are brought into the slavery of doubt, the 
bondage of unbelief. Could we at such times dis- 
cern with spiritual insight the meaning of God’s 
providences, we should see angels seeking to save 
us from ourselves, striving to plant our feet upon 
a foundation more firm than the everlasting hills; 
and new faith, new life, would spring into 
being. ee 
“From the depths of discouragement and de- 
spondency Job rose to the heights of implicit trust 
in the mercy and the saving _— of God.” 
Prophets and Kings, pp. 162, 1 





ASSIGNMENT 6 
The Triumph of Job’s Patience 


11. Job came through his sufferings a better 
and more humble man. In his afflictions Ae 
was drawn nearer to God, and gained a clearer 
vision of the Redeemer and His sufferings. How 
did he express his own humility? (Job 42:6.) 

NOTE.—‘“When Job caught a glimpse of his 
Creator, he abhorred himself, and repented in dust 
and ashes. Then the Lord was able to bless him 
abundantly, and to make his last years the best of 
his life.’—Prophets and Kings, p. 164. 

12. When did Job obtain release from the 
trials that had followed one on top of another? 
(Job 42:10, first part.) 

13. How was he blessed after his severe trials? 
(Verse 10, second half; verses 12, 13, 16, 17.) 


ASSIGNMENT 7 
In Job 42:10, we read, “Also the Lord gave Job 
twice as much as he had before.” 
Compare Job 1:2, 3, where Job’s possessions be- 


fore his trials are listed, with Job 42:12, 13, where 
his possessions after his trials are described. 


Before After 





Sheep 
Camels 





Oxen 





She asses 





Sons 





Daughters 





Job was sore all over. Friends told him his troubles had come because God did not love him any more. 
His wife told him to curse God and die. But Job said, “Though he slay me, yet will | trust in him.” 
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1. It was the scent of man that had alarmed the 
giraffe herd. As they fled through the heavy acacia 
growth, day-old Raffe had no trouble keeping up 
with the herd even though giraffes can run up to 
thirty-five miles an hour. 2. Raffe loved to run, and 

















often during the days that followed he would run 
across the veldt and come to a sudden stop as calves 
do in a pen. 3. Giraffes can go for months at a time 
without drinking, but they must drink sometimes. 
Raffe is here following the herd to a water hole. 




















4. Giraffes are very cautious animals, and even 
though they were very thirsty, the herd waited till 
all the other animals had gone from the water hole 
and there was no suspicious scent around. Lions are 
the giraffe’s main foes. They like to wait for game at 





water holes. 5. When all danger is gone the giraffes 
drink. Because of their long front legs and stiff necks 
they are very awkward and helpless while doing so. 
That is why some watch while others drink. 6. Raffe 
soon began to eat leaves of mimosa and other trees. 











7. The tongue of a grown-up giraffe is eighteen 
inches long. With this and its flexible lips it can 
easily pick off leaves or peel the bark off small 
twigs. 8. Raffe’s mother watched over him carefully 
and nudged him along to where he could find better 
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food. The only sound a giraffe can make is a quiet 
“moo,” and mothers have trouble letting their young 
know what to do and what not to do. 9. One day 
as they were feeding, the giraffes heard a loud 
crashing in the bushes. They wondered what it was. 





